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THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 95 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 



1. O come, let us sing unto the Lord: Come, let our cries ring unto Jehovah, 
Let us make a joyful noise to the let us shout unto the rock of our sal- 
rock of our salvation. vation. 

2. Let us come before his presence with Let us come before his face with thanks- 

thanksgiving, giving. 

Let us make a joyful noise unto him let us shout unto him with chantings. 
with psalms. 

3. For the Lord is a great God, For Jehovah is a great God, 
And a great King ctbove all gods. and a great King above all gods: 

4. In his hand are the deep places of In whose hand are the recesses of Ike 

the earth: earth. 

The heights of the mountains are and the summits of the mountains are 

his also. his; 

5. The sea is his, and he made it; Whose is the sea, and he made it. 
And his hands formed the dry land. and his hands formed the dry land. 

6. O come, let us worship and bow Come, let us worship and bow down, 

down; let us kneel before Jehovah our maker: 
Ixt us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker: 

7. For he is our God, For he is our God, and we — 

And we are the people of his pasture, the people of his hand and the flock of 

and the sheep of his hand. his shepherding. 

Today, Oh that ye would hear his 

voice! (Fragment of another psalm.) 



.... today! 
oh that ye would hear his voice! 

3.36 
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8. Harden not your heart, as at Meri- 'Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 

bah, as in the day of Massah in the wilder- 

As in the day of Massah in the ness, 

wilderness: 

9. When your fathers tempted me. Where your fathers tried me. 
Proved me, and saw my work. proved me, but also saw my work. 

10. Forty years long was I grieved with For forty years I had a loathing at this 

that generation, generation, 

And said. It is a people that do err and said, They are a people that go 

in their heart, astray in their heart. 

And they have not known my ways: and ignorant are they of my ways; 

11. Wherefore I sware in my wrath. So that I sware in mine anger, 

That they should not enter into my Surely they shall not enter into my 
rest. rest.' 

— Revised Version. — Canon Cheyne's translation. 

Two things, at any rate, are fairly certain about this psalm: 
(i) that the psalm was written under the stimulus of some special 
joy; and (2), if the psalm be a unity, that the occasion was important 
enough to justify a special warning not to repeat the folly and ingrati- 
tude of the past. Both these conditions would be adequately met by 
the early post-exilic age, when Israel was glad, and yet was not above 
the necessity of listfening to a warning word ; for, as we see in Haggai 
and Zechariah, there were moods and tempers which ill accorded 
with what Jehovah had recently done for his people, and which called 
for prophetic rebuke. It has been suggested that the psalm may 
have been composed for the dedication of the second temple — a 
suggestion which receives some corroboration from the emphatic 
today (vs. 7; the day in the Hebrew). This is not any day; it is 
the day — a new day inaugurating a new era, when men may fitly 
sing a new song. There seems to be a contrast here with that other 
day, nearly seven hundred years before, when Israel had been deliv- 
ered from another exile, and the exodus from Babylon would be an 
adequate parallel to the exodus from Egj'pt. This date might still 
be claimed for the psalm, even if the second part were not integral 
to it. For by the deliverance of Israel from exile, Jehovah had in a 
very special way shown that he was "a great King above all gods." 
The argument based upon God's creative power (vss. 4 and 5) is 
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elaborately wielded by deutero-Isaiah ; and the comparison of Jeho- 
vah to a shepherd, though among a people with nomadic instincts it 
might belong to any age, is, as a matter of fact, prominent in exilic 
literature. More than this we cannot say — that the early post- 
exilic age is very appropriate, though other ages might not be 
inappropriate. 

The unity of -the psalm is now usually denied. Verse 8, if not 7c, 
starts a new train of thought and suggestion, so different that it is 
hardly compatible — so it is maintained — with the unsullied joy of 
the first seven verses. Certainly no one can fail to be struck with 
the difference in tone: the first so bright, the second so somber; the 
first so hopeful, the second so full of boding. Whoever added the 
second part had not read history in vain. But whether the psalm is 
an original unity or not, its psychological unity is indisputable. It is 
one for the man who united the two halves, if two there be. He was 
a man who knew human nature as well as the history of his people ; 
who knew that men always need warning, and never more than when 
they are glad; that it is always possible to resist the spirit; that its 
gentlest leadings can be refused and repudiated; that hearts can 
steel themselves against that divine love which so brightly irradiates 
both past and present; that men can close their eyes to lessons 
written in letters of fire. The mightiest deliverances and the tender- 
est affections appeal in vain to the heart that is hardened. Then 
the love that might have won, changes to the terrors that compel, or, 
if not compel, then destroy. 

But the thought of the corpses that strewed the wilderness was 
not the thought that rose first to the hearts of the glad people who 
found themselves once more within the courts of the house of their 
God. The first thoughts are grateful thoughts, which can utter 
themselves only in ringing shouts and psalms of thanksgiving; for 
their God is the greatest in the world. King of the pantheon. Or, 
rather, there is no pantheon, there is no room in the world for any 
god but him. Look where you will, you vnll find him : in the deep 
and distant places of the earth, and in the heights of the untrodden 
mountains, there he is too. All that you see owes its being to him; 
it is his, for he made it — sea and land, and all. No wonder the 
people sent up ringing shouts, if they could with any justice make 
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such stupendous claims for their God. For, remember, he is first of 
all their God, Israel's God — he is our God (vs. 7). They are the 
people of his pasture and the sheep of his hand; and yet this God is 
the Creator of all (vs. 5). How proudly the worshiping people set 
themselves over against this God, and claim him for their own: 
notice the "he" and "we" of vs. 7. Proudly and yet humbly it 
becomes them to prostrate themselves and bow the knee; for the 
relation between them is at once that of the worshiper to his God 
and of the sheep to their shepherd. They are but as silly sheep who 
had wandered about forlornly enough in the strange land of exile; 
and even yet they had wandering hearts (vs. 10), which would have 
to be called back by the sight of Jehovah's grace and terrors. With 
joy and humihty they come into the presence of Him who, as he has 
led them like a good shepherd in the right way, has yet somewhat to 
say to them, whether by the living voice of the prophet or by the no 
less living voice of the past. The psalmist's feelings overcome him, 
as he thinks of the blessings that are laid up for those who will listen. 
"Oh, that ye would harken to that voice!" 

Now, what is that voice, and how does it make itself heard ? As 
a gentle voice of the present, reinforced by a sterner voice of the past. 
God speaks to men in the mercies which he sends upon them, in the 
bondage from which he dehvers them, in the joys — both the acute 
and the commonplace — which he puts into their lives; and all these 
are fitted and intended to lead to resolution and repentance. But 
where these do not avail, they are strengthened by sterner voices 
from some Massah or Meribah of long ago, where murmuring was 
followed by judgment — a judgment, however, whose design was not 
so much to punish as to educate and restrain. The pathos of life is 
that men take no thought of God's gracious ways with them (vs. 10) ; 
and indifference leads to disquiet and unrest. As the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews insists, the disobedient generation does not 
enter into the rest of the Promised Land. 

But the somber parts of the second part may be reheved by another 
glance at the omnipotent grace that illumines the first. After all, 
Jehovah is a shepherd, and his business is to bring back the silly 
sheep; the wandering hearts, if they show any true penitence at all, 
he will establish. He is the Creator; he who made the sea (vs. 5) 
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made them (vs. 6) ; and he who made them can remake them, save 
them from a fate more terrible than exile, and be, in the deepest 
sense of all, the rock of their salvation. 

Notice how the first part of the psalm suggests the reasonableness 
of true reUgion. The appeals in the first two verses and in the sixth 
are followed up by reasons; for there are reasons why men should 
worship God; men who have any assurance that he is their shepherd 
cannot help it. Those reasons lie deep in eveiy true heart, and in 
the experience of every observant hfe. Religion is not obedience 
rendered to unintelligible commands. Its duties are reasonable; 
they win the assent of the heart, conscience, and intellect: "/or His 
mercy endureth forever." 

Further, notice the power of history to instruct and warn. The 
ages are knit mysteriously each to each. We are the true sons of 
our fathers (vs. 9), too prone to wander in the wilderness in which 
they lost their lives; and it is then that the Massahs and the Meribahs 
at which they tempted God and shut themselves out from the 
Promised Land loom out of the mists of the past as a warning. The 
past is full of instruction, and the present of inspiration; they both 
say — the one in tender, the other in stem, tones: "Harden not your 
hearts." All that we look on, be it sea or mountain, all that we 
suffer and enjoy, and all the discipline and traditions of our fathers, 
are so many divine voices calling out of the wilderness into the rest 
of the Promised Land. In a world so full of echoes of the voice of 
God, it is strange that any man should refuse to respond to this earnest 
cry of his poet-prophet: "Oh, that ye would harken to his voice!" 



